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DECEMBER MEETING, 1880. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Society was held in 
the Dowse Library, on Thursday, December 9, at 3 o'clock, 
p.m. ; the President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in 
the chair. 

The Librarian presented the usual report of accessions by 
gift to the Library since the last meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from the Rev. 
A. H. Quint, D.D., resigning membership on account of his 
removal to New Hampshire. In it Dr. Quint stated he had 
long been engaged in gathering materials for a History of New 
Hampshire, and also for a History of Dover in that State, 
both of which he was writing. 

The President then spoke as follows : — 

Our meeting this afternoon, Gentlemen, will have lost the 
attendance of more than one of those whose presence we may 
generally count upon, by reason of the Complimentary Con- 
cert at the Music Hall, which I should have been so glad to 
attend myself. Few things are more memorable in the recent 
history of Boston than the improvement which has been wit- 
nessed in musical entertainments and musical education. 
And to no one are we so much indebted for this improve- 
ment as to Mr. John S. Dwight, as a tribute to whom this 
afternoon's concert has been arranged, and who has devoted 
his time, his pen, and his rare accomplishments, for so many 
years past, to inspiring a just and discriminating taste for the 
art which ministers so greatly to the rational enjoyment and 
refined culture of a community. I am glad of an opportunity, 
in these few words, to give his name a place on our records 
as one eminently entitled to the grateful consideration, not 
only of those who take pleasure in good music, but of all 
who are interested in the advancement of whatever promotes 
the happiness and welfare of the people. As I was one of the 
Committee of Fifty by whom this testimonial concert was 
offered to Mr. Dwight, I may be pardoned for expressing my 
special disappointment at being prevented by my duties here 
from attending it. 

Since our last monthly meeting more than one commemor- 
ation has taken place, of an historical character, which may 
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well be the subject of at least a passing allusion this after- 
noon, so that it may not fail of recognition in our records. 

The celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the covenant and organization of the first Boston church, 
on the 18th ultimo, was an occasion of singular interest. 
Nothing could have been more impressive or more successful. 
The full account of it, with the Historical Discourses of the 
Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, and with the History of the Church by 
his son, cannot fail to form a volume of great attraction and 
value. The commemoration of the organization of the Wa- 
tertown church on that same 30th July, 1630, which was 
the result of a common and concerted religious movement, 
took place ten days afterwards, and furnished additional 
materials for the true understanding of what may be called 
the origines sacrce of the Massachusetts Colony. 

Some questions have been suggested by these occasions 
which may form a subject of historical inquiry at a future day, 
but I dare not attempt to deal with them myself, at present, 
if at all. 

I must not omit to refer, also, to the great Wycliffe Com- 
memoration on the 2d instant, at New York, where the 
American Bible Society celebrated the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the first translation of the whole Bible into the 
English language by John Wycliffe, and where our corre- 
sponding member, the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, delivered 
one of his masterly orations. 

The heroic life and devoted labors of Wycliffe are worthy 
of commemoration by the whole Protestant world. We of 
New England and of America owe our homage to his memory, 
though there was no New England and no America known to 
him. Dr. Storrs well said, in concluding his eloquent dis- 
course, that " it is on the work accomplished by Wycliffe and 
those who followed that our liberties have been builded." 
The grandest monument in the world is that of Luther at 
Worms. I travelled many miles out of my way to see it, five 
or six years ago, and was richly rewarded. Tyndale, too, has 
a Memorial Chapel at Antwerp, to which I was privileged to 
make a humble contribution some years since. But I can 
conceive of a group on a single base, in the Central Park at 
New York, if not in some of our own squares, which should 
include Wycliffe and Tyndale, and Coverdale and Luther, 
and perhaps others, and bear witness that our own land is not 
unmindful of its indebtedness to those noble men, who shrank 
from no labors or perils in giving the Bible to the common 
people. Our country owes a monument somewhere to 
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Columbus, Cabot, and Vespuccius, who might well be com- 
bined on a single pedestal, and portray the Discovery of 
America. But next to that would well come a grand 
group of the Translators of the Bible, in which Wycliffe 
should have no second place. 

Before concluding these introductory remarks, I desire to 
lay on the table, with a word of explanation, a copy of a little 
memoir of Henry Clay, which I prepared at least a year ago, 
at the request of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. That Society is about publishing a memorial volume 
of some of their early Honorary Members, and they did me the 
honor to ask me to contribute some reminiscences of Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Deane, and others of our members, have also 
prepared memoirs for the same volume. My own contribu- 
tion has been in type for many months, and I have a few 
separate copies for my own use, but J have not felt at liberty 
to use them until the volume should be forthcoming, as I 
understand it now is. I had almost forgotten that Mr. Clay 
was an Honorary Member of this Society also. He died in 
1852, three years before I became President, having been 
elected in 1836, three years before I was a member, and 
while John Quincy Adams and Josiah Quincy, and others 
who had been associated with him in public life, were among 
our immediate members. I need not say that he was not an 
historian. But we have been accustomed to put on our 
honorary list, occasionally, those who make history as well as 
those who write it, — sometimes to add a laurel to their name, 
and sometimes to decorate our own roll. Mr. Clay was emi- 
nently an historical personage, and I shall be glad if this 
little sketch shall do something to illustrate his career and 
character. 

The President then read a letter which he received a num- 
ber of years ago from President Quincy, with regard to the 
supposed portrait of Rev. John Wilson, and which had escaped 
our files, and apparently been overlooked by Dr. Appleton 
when preparing the paper on this portrait printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society for September, 1867, pp. 39-47. Dr. 
Appleton, however, seems to have been aware of the most 
important fact stated in the letter, namely, that a former 
owner of the portrait married a granddaughter of Wilson. 

HOU. ROBEKT C. WlNTHROP, 

President of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. 
Sir, — I find that some doubt has been expressed concerning a 
portrait of the Rev. John Wilson, the first clergyman of Boston, now 
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in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which many 
years since, at my instance, was presented to it. I deem it proper, 
therefore, to state to you, as President of that institution, that the 
portrait in question was carefully preserved from the earliest times, 
among his descendants in the Bromfleld family, certainly for more than 
a century. 

Edward Bromfield, who emigrated from Hampshire, in England, to 
Boston, in the year 1675, married in 1683 Mary Danforth, daughter 
of the Rev. Samuel Danforth, of Roxbury, and granddaughter of the 
Rev. John Wilson. At the death of Elizabeth Bromfield,* in 1814, 
at the age of 75, this portrait was given by the late Hon. William 
Phillips, her nephew, at my request. Wishing that there may be no 
longer any doubt concerning the authenticity of that portrait, I have 
taken the liberty of stating you the above facts. 

Respectfully yours, &c, 

Josiah Quinct. 
Boston, 19th May, 1857. 

P. S. — I hope you will pardon me for venturing the suggestion of 
causing appropriate labels, with any short notice of the age, or time of 
life of the individual, preserved by each portrait, to be annexed to it. 
The value of every portrait is enhanced by such notice, provided it is 
affixed only to those of whom the portrait is known to be the resem- 
blance. Every day's delay is increasing the chance of uncertainty. 
The expense must be trifling ; a small piece of painted tin would be 
sufficient. When I was President of Harvard University I realized 
the inconvenience resulting from the ignorance of some of the portraits 
in Harvard Hall, and took measures to adopt the system here proposed, 
in that Hall, which has been continued to this day. I found that such 
notice was not only gratifying to visitors, but had the effect of indu- 
cing others to make like donations. Such attentions are gratifying to 
family pride and the affections of the human heart. 

J. Q. 

Mr. George Otto Trevelyan of London and Mr. Henry- 
Adams of Washington were unanimously elected Corre- 
sponding Members. 

Dr. Green called the attention of the Society to a paper 
in the possession of the Library, the gift of Mr. A. W. Lam- 
son, comprising a list of the inhabitants of Boston who 
removed to Halifax in the spring of 1776, and containing 
many familiar names. It does not purport to be the original 
list, but is drawn up evidently with a good deal of care. 

* Granddaughter of the first Edward Bromfield. It should be added that the 
gift of this portrait was announced at a quarterly meeting of the Society in 
January, 1799, " Portrait of John Wilson, first minister of Boston, from Henry 
Bromfield, Esq." Proceedings, vol. i. p. 124. — Eds. 

34 
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List of the inhabitants of Boston, who on the evacuation by the British, 
in March, 1776, removed to Halifax with the army. Taken from 
a paper in the handwriting of Walter Barrell. 



Lieutenant-Governor Oliver and 

servants 6 

Council, $-c? 

Peter Oliver and niece 2 

Harrison Gray and family ... 5 

Timothy Ruggles and sons ... 3 
Foster Hutchinson and family . . 13 

Josiah Edson .1 

John Murray and family .... 7 

Richard Lechmere 12 

John Erving 9 

Nathaniel Ray Thomas and son . 2 

Abijah Willard and two sons . . 3 

Daniel Leonard and family ... 9 

Nathaniel Hatch 7 

George Erving 6 

Custom House. 

Henry Hulton 12 

Charles Paxton 6 

Benjamin Hallowel 7 

Samuel Waterhouse, Secretary . . 7 
James Porter, Comptroller Gen'l . , 1 
Walter Barrell, Inspector Gen'l . . 6 
James Murray, Inspector .... 7 
William Woolen, Inspector ... 2 
Edward Winslow, Collector, Boston, 1 
Charles Dudley, Collector, Newport, 2 
George Meserve, Collector, Piscataij. 1 
Robert Hallowel, Comptroller, Boston, 6 
Arthur Savage, Surveyor, Sfcf . . 6 
Nathaniel Coffin, Cashier .... 4 
Ebenezer Bridgham, Tide Surveyor, 8 
Nathaniel Taylor, Dep'y Naval Offi- 
cer 2 

Samuel Mather, Clerk . , . . . 3 

Samuel Lloyd, Clerk 6 

Christopher Minot, Land Waiter . 1 

Ward Chipman, Clerk Sol. ... 1 

Robert Bethel, Clerk Col 1 

Skinner, Cookson, and Evans, Clerks, 3 

James Barrick, Clerk Insp. ... 5 

John Ciely, Tidesman 4 

John Sam Pettit, Tidesman ... 6 

John Selby, Clerk 2 

Edward Mulhall, Tidesman ... 1 

Hammond Green, Tidesman ... 1 

John Lewis, Tidesman 6 

Elkanah Cushman, Tidesman . . 1 

Edmund Duyer, Messenger ... 3 

Samuel Chadwel, Tidesman ... 1 

Samuel Sparhawk, Clerk .... 5 

Chandler, Land Waiter . . 1 

Patterson, Land Waiter . . 1 

Isaac Messengham, Coxswain ... 1 

Owen Richard, Coxswain .... 1 



Refugees. 

Ashley, Joseph 1 

Andros, Barret 1 

Atkinson, John, Merchant .... 4 

Atkins, Gibbs 1 

Ayres, Eleanor 3 

Allen, Ebenezer 8 

Bowes, William, Merchant ... 4 

Brinley, Thomas, Merchant ... 3 

Burton, Mary, Milliner 2 

Bowen, John 2 

Blair, John, Baker 1 

Bowman, Archibald, Auctioneer . . 1 

Broderick, John . . 3 

Butter, James 2 

Brown, Thomas, Merchant ... 6 

Byles, Rev'd Doctor 5 

Barnard, John 1 

Black, John 7 

Baker, John, Jun'r 1 

Badger, Rev'd Moses 1 

Beath, Mary 4 

Butler, Gillam 1 

Brandon, John 2 

Brattle, William 2 

Coffin, William 2 

Cazneau, Andrew, Lawyer ... 1 

Cednor, William 1 

Connor, Mrs 2 

Cummins, A. and E. Milliners . . 3 

Coffin, William, Jun'r, Merchant . 4 

Cutler, Ebenezer 1 

Campbel, William 1 

Caner, Rev'd Doctor 1 

Cook, Robert 1 

Chandler, John, Esq'r 1 

Chandler, Rufus, Lawyer .... 2 

Chandler, Nathaniel 1 

Chandler, William 1 

Carver, Melzer 1 

Cooley, John 4 

Courtney, Thomas 11 

Carr, Mrs 3 

Deblois Gilbert 5 

Doyley, John 4 

Dunlap, Daniel 1 

Danforth, Thomas 1 

Dumaresq, Philip, Merchant ... 8 

De Blois, Lewis 3 

Duncan, Alexander 1 

Doyley, Francis 1 

Dickenson, Nathaniel 1 

Draper, Margaret, 6 

Dougherty, Edward 2 

Dechezzan, Adam 7 

Dueily, William 3 
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Emerson, John 1 

Etter, Peter 7 

Fisher, Wilfree 4 

Foster, Thomas 1 

Faneuil, Benjamin, Merchant . . 3 

Fitch, Samuel, Lawyer 7 

Foster, Edward, Blacksmith ... 7 

Full, Thomas 5 

Foster, Edward, Jun'r 5 

Forest, James 7 

Flucker, Mrs 6 

Gilbert, Thomas 1 

Gallop, Antill 1 

Gray, Andrew 1 

Gray, John 3 

Goldsbury, Samuel 3 

Gardiner, Doctor Sylvester ... 8 

Gridley, Benjamin ...... 1 

Grison, Edmund 2 

Gay,- Martin 3 

Gilbert, Samuel 1 

Grozart, John 1 

Gray, Mary 1 

Green, Francis ........ 8 

Greenwood, Samuel 5 

Grant, James 1 

Griffith, Mrs 3 

Gore, John 3 

Griffin, Edmund 4 

Hill, William 17 

Hallowel, Rebecca 4 

Hall, Luke 1 

Henderson, James 5 

House, Joseph 1 

Hughes, Samuel 1 

Hooper, Jacob 2 

Hicks, , Printer 1 

Hurlston, Richard 1 

Holmes, Benjamin Mulberry . . . 11 

Hatch, Hawes 1 

Hale, Samuel 1 

Hester, John ........ 6 

Hutchinsen, Mrs 7 

Horn, Henry 7 

Hefferson, Jane 1 

Heath, William 1 

Jones, Mary 6 

Jarvis, Robert 1 

Inman, John 3 

Joy, John 8 

Ireland, John 2 

Jefferies, Doctor John 6 

Johannot, Peter 1 

Jones, Mrs 4 

Knutter, Margaret 4 

King, Edward and Samuel ... 7 

Lazarus, Samuel 1 

Lovel, John, Sen'r 6 

Leonard, George 9 

Liste, Mrs 5 

Lillie, Theophilus 4 

Lutwiche, Edward Goldston ... 1 



Lyde, Byefleld 6 

Leddel, Henry 4 

Laughton, Henry 5 

Lloyd, Henry 10 

Linkieter, Alexander 4 

Lowe, Charles 2 

Loring, Joshua, Jun'r 1 

Murray, William 3 

Moody, John, Jun'r 1 

McKown, John 1 

McAlpine, William 2 

Moody, John 4 

McKown, John (of Boston) ... 5 

Macdonald, Dennis 1 

Mackay, Mrs 1 

Mitchelson, David 2 

McNiel, Archibald 13 

Marston, Benjamin 1 

Moore, John 1 

Miller, John 5 

Mulcainy, Patrick 4 

MacKinstrey, Mrs 12 

Morrison, John 1 

McMaster, Patrick and Daniel . . 3 

McMullen, Alexander 1 

Mitchel, Thomas 1 

Mills, 2 

McClintock, Nathan 1 

Nevin, Lazarus and wife .... 2 

O'Niel, Joseph 4 

Oliver, William Sanford . . . '. 1 

Oliver, Doctor Peter 1 

Powel, John 8 

Philips, Martha 3 

Phipps, David 11 

Pelham, Henry 1 

Putnam, James 7 

Paine, Samuel 1 

Perkins, Nathaniel 1 

Patterson, William 3 

Philipps, Ebenezer 1 

Paddock, Adine 9 

Pollard, Benjamin 1 

Patten, George 3 

Perkins, William Lee 4 

Price, Benjamin 2 

Page, George 1 

Rummer, Richard 3 

Rogers, Jeremiah Dummer ... 2 

Rogers, Samuel 1 

Richardson, Miss ] 

Rose, Peter 1 

Read, Charles 1 

Ramage, John 1 

Roath, Richard 6 

Rhodes, Henry 5 

Russell, Nathaniel 3 

Richards, Mrs 3 

Ruggles, John and Richard ... 2 

Smith, Henry (5 

Sullivan, George 1 

Serjeant, John 1 
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Scoit, Joseph 3 

Simmonds, William 3 

Stow, Edward 4 

Sterling, Elizabeth 1 

Sterling, Benjamin Ferdinand . . 1 

Simpson, John 5 

Simpson, Jonathan, Jun'r .... 2 

Semple, Robert 4 

Stayner, Abigail 3 

Stearns, Jonathan 1 

Savage, Abraham 1 

Saltonstal, Leveret 1 

Service, Robert 5 

Snelling, Jonathan 6 

Sullivan, Bartholemew 2 

Smith, Edward 4 

Spooner, Ebenezer 1 

Selknig, James 6 

Scammel, Thomas 1 

Shepard, Joseph 2 

Thompson, James 1 

Taylor, Mrs 6 

Terry, Zebedee 1 

Terry, William 4 

Taylor, William 2 



Winslow, Isaac 11 

Winslow, Pelham 1 

Winslow, John 4 

Winslow, Mrs. Hannah 4 

Winslow, Edward 1 

Williams, Seth 1 

Willis, David 4 

Wittington, William 3 

Warden, William 2 

Williams, Job 1 

Warren, Abraham 1 

Willard, Abel 4 

Warden, Joseph 3 

Willard, Abijah 1 

Whiston, Obadiah 3 

Wheelwright, Joseph 1 

Winnet, John, Jun'r 1 

Wright, Daniel 2 

Welsh, Peter 1 

White, Gideon 1 

Wilson, Archibald 1 

Welsh, James 1 

Worral, Thomas Grooby .... 5 

[927] 926 



Halifax, in 1776, was little more than a hamlet ; at best, it was a 
miserable village, inhabited chiefly by fishermen. It was with diffi- 
culty such an accession to the stated population could be temporarily 
accommodated with shelter, fuel, and food ; most of the houses were in 
a dilapidated state, letting in the bleak winds of the season through 
manifold chinks, hardly a room having ever known the luxury of being 
plastered. Whole families were more uncomfortably crowded together 
than they had been in the few store-ships which had transported them 
from Boston. 

A few of these refugees remained in Halifax, to whom is principally 
attributable the early growth of that now extensive city into respecta- 
bility ; many settled in Shelburne and Parrtown, places which never 
attained the consequence which the British Government meant to give 
them. Some removed to England ; and there are individuals from 
these several places of refuge who embraced the first favorable oppor- 
tunity of returning to the happier land of their nativity. 

For Mr. Samuel B. Barrell 

from his friend and kinsman, 

Theodore Barrell. 

Sattgebties, Ulsteb Countt, New York, Aug. 16, 1841. 



The Rev. Dr. Ellis presented to the Library a photograph 
of the " Old Elm " taken upon a thin veneer of wood of the 
venerable tree, in behalf of the artist, Mr. Charles W. Spurr. 

The President read an interesting letter from Mrs. 
Augusta Dumford of Montreal, Canada, a descendant of 
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Major Stephen Sewall, which was suggested by the publica- 
tion of the Sewall Diary. Dr. Everett and Mr. A. T. Perkins 
discussed some heraldic questions connected with the subject 
of the letter, which was referred to the Committee on Publi- 
cation of the Sewall Diary. 

Mr. Ellis Ames read a paper giving an account of the 
"Garrison mob " (of which he was an eyewitness) and of the 
writ upon which Mr. Garrison was arrested.* 

The Rev. Dr. Lothrop communicated for the Proceedings 
a memoir of the late Hon. Nathan Hale, and the Rev. Dr. 
Quint communicated a memoir of the late General William 
H. Sumner, and Mr. Smith communicated a memoir of the 
late George R. Russell, LL.D., prepared by Mr. Theodore 
Lyman. 

The President called attention to the subscription paper for 
a memorial to Sir Walter Raleigh, to be erected in St. Mar- 
garet's Church, Westminster, on which were subscriptions to 
the amount of £150 from members of this Society and others, 
and which will remain open for further gifts until about 
Christmas. 

Rev. Dr. Lothrop gave some reminiscences of a visit to 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1841, and of what he heard there at 
that time, touching the debate and action of the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1829-30, on the Brodnax resolutions proposing 
prospective abolition of slavery in that State. 

* See below, p. 340. —Eds. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

HON. NATHAN HALE, LL.D. 

BY SAMUEL K. LOTHROP 



Hon. Nathan Hale, LL.D., was born on the 16th of 

August, 1784, at Westhampton, Hampshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. His father, Rev. Enoch Hale, born in Coventry, 
Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College, studied divinity, and 
became pastor of the Congregational Church in Westhamp- 
ton, where for more than fifty years he was honored and 
beloved for his Christian graces, his fidelity and usefulness in 
his office. His mother was Octavia Throop, eighth child of 
Rev. Benjamin Throop, of Bozrah, Connecticut, a descendant, 
according to family tradition, of Adrian, Lord Scroop, one of 
the regicides, and a woman of culture and of great force of 
character. Nathan was the oldest son of this union, and was 
honored by bearing the name of his father's brother, the 
patriot-martyr, Captain Nathan Hale, of Colonel Knowlton's 
regiment, who, at the request of his colonel, and in conformity 
to the earnest desire of the commander-in-chief, after the 
retreat from Long Island, conquered his repugnance to the 
office in the hope of being useful to his country, went in 
disguise within the British lines, and on his attempt to return, 
after obtaining most valuable information as to the condition 
and plans of the British army, was apprehended, carried before 
Sir William Howe, tried and condemned as a spy, and exe- 
cuted the next morning; the attendance of a clergyman being 
refused him, and letters that he had written to his relatives 
and others, being destroyed, in order, as the British provost- 
marshal said, " that the rebels might not know they had a 
man in their army who could die with so much firmness."* 
Major Andre - , whose fate was similar, while his purpose was 

* This provost-marshal was named Cunningham, and was afterwards hung 
in England for forger-y. 
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not so pure and noble, seeing that he was aiding and encour- 
aging treason, has a monument in Westminster Abbey, and on 
the banks of the Hudson; but the grave of this patriot-martyr, 
Captain Nathan Hale, has no stone to mark it, no inscription 
to tell of his devotion and self-sacrifice. He has had one 
monument, however, reared to his honor and memory in the 
pure character and the eminently useful life of the nephew 
who bore his name, and, we may well believe, beneath his 
modesty, was proud of bearing it. 

Nathan Hale was prepared for college by his father, who 
was an accomplished scholar, and for many years made the 
instruction of youth a part of his daily duties.* He entered 
Williams College in 1800, graduated in 1804. The subject 
of his Commencement oration was " The Advance made in 
Civilization in the Last Fifty Years." After leaving college, 
he went to Troy, New York, and began to study law ; but, 
before completing his preparations for the bar, he was invited 
to fill a vacancy which existed in the department of mathe- 
matical instruction in Phillips Academy, Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, and accepting it, remained there from 1805 to 1810, 
when he removed to Boston, and completing his law studies 
in the office of Peter Oxenbridge Thacher, was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar before the completion of that year, or early in 
1811. What influences led him originally to select the legal 
profession, or subsequently to retire from it, cannot now be 
clearly ascertained. His reputation at college, his call to 
Exeter, and much in his subsequent career, go to show that 
the strong bent of his mind was to mathematics, pure and 
applied, and that, had he given himself exclusively to civil 
engineering, he would have obtained a reputation before 
■\frhich that of some of the most eminent men in that profes- 
sion of the present century would have paled. 

As it was, he did not remain long a practitioner at the bar, 
though his private records at the time show ample evidence 
of his success. Of his ability and fidelity in whatever legal 
business was intrusted to him there can be no question ; but 
he had not those qualities which are requisite to make a man 
eminent as an advocate in the courts and. before juries, and it 
was perhaps the consciousness of this that led him to change 
his line of life, the field of his labors. During the three or 
four years he was at the bar, he was largely occupied, in con- 
nection with Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, in editing the " Boston 

* Among his pupils at one time was the half-breed Eliazur Williams, after- 
wards celebrated as claiming to be the Dauphin. 
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Weekly Messenger," a political and historical journal, the 
first weekly periodical in America published without adver- 
tisements, and depending for its support upon its political, 
historical, and literary interest and value. His editorship of 
the " Weekly Messenger " had already given Mr. Hale a good 
position and standing in the communhy of Boston, where he 
had newly come to reside. Much interest was therefore felt 
by miiny, when, earty in 1814, Mr. Hale purchased the "Daily 
Advertiser," then and for some years later the only daily 
paper published in Boston ; and on the 1st of March of that 
year that paper made its first appearance with the name of 
Nathan Hale as its responsible editor, and he began then that 
career of journalism to which he subsequently devoted his 
energies, and which placed and still retains his name high up 
among the respectable and most eminent of those who have 
made this department of life and labor the sphere of their ac- 
tivity. It is as a journalist that Mr. Hale presents his first 
claim to our gratitude and respect, — to our gratitude, for he 
did incalculable good in this community through his paper ; 
to our respect, because, while singularly free from the faults 
which commonly mark the journalist, and firm against all the 
temptations that beset him, he elevated the office, enlarged the 
measure of its duties, increased its dignity and its power. He 
was the first to assume the responsibility of expressing edito- 
rial opinions upon events of public interest and importance. 
The late J. T. Buckingham, in his " Reminiscences," assures 
lis that, up to this time, the editors collected and presented 
the news, and published articles on public, political, or social 
questions that were sent in for publication, but never, or very 
seldom, made comments of their own. Mr. Hale was the first 
to depart from this rule, and to have always an editorial 
column, in which, commonly briefly, but with singular clear- 
ness and force, he discussed political or other subjects in 
which the public were interested, and expressed his own 
opinions and convictions with an independence that in its 
strongest manifestations never violated courtesy or charity. 
Indeed, it may be truly said of Mr. Hale that no man ever 
brought to the editorship of a daily newspaper, or exhibited 
ir. the conduct of it, a nicer integrity, a more scrupulous 
c< nscientiousness, a more watchful and careful industry, a 
broader learning, or a larger amount of varied, accurate, and 
trustworthy information than he did. The daily newspaper 
has now become everywhere, but especially in this country, a 
mighty power, whose influence for good or evil is almost be- 
yond calculation. One can hardly pronounce an unqualified 
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eulogy upon the daily press of this country. If it have great 
merits, it has great defects also. If it do great good, in some 
ways it does much mischief. If it be very smart, it is some- 
times very unfair, not to say unscrupulous, and some of those 
connected with it, as editors, reporters, correspondents, &c, 
seem sometimes to have a limited and very inadequate con- 
viction of the tremendous responsibility that attaches to their 
vocation. We ought to add, however, that the daily press 
is not the only guilty party in this respect ; that but partakes 
of a characteristic too prevalent among us as a people. The 
general license of utterance among us has risen to the mag- 
nitude of a serious evil. In the pulpit, in the lyceum or 
lecture-room, in the political convention, in the reform asso- 
ciation, in the chambers of state legislation and in the halls 
of Congress, and in all the walks of private life, there is a 
license of utterance that forgets Bacon's aphorism upon this 
subject, " Wise men are like well-bitted horses ; they know 
passing well when to stop," and indicates the absence of 
any strong conviction of the responsibility that attaches to 
the deliberate expression of thought and opinion. 

Mr. Hale had this conviction to the fullest extent, and in 
obedience to it he performed in the editorial chair an amount 
of careful, patient, painstaking labor which can be properly 
understood and appreciated only by those associated with 
him in the office, and familiar with his editorial habits. It 
was because he had this conviction and performed this labor 
that his paper was early designated as " the respectable daily," 
and that its columns stand now with nothing in them he 
could wish to blot, with no article breathing a flippant or ma- 
levolent spirit, or that can be considered unjust to the charac 
ter, opinions, or conduct of any person or party. It is for 
this reason also that at this day the " Daily Advertiser " is 
considered the best authority for the past, and that if any one 
wishes to ascertain what was thought, said, or done in rela- 
tion to something or anything of public interest forty or fifty 
years ago, he goes back to the files of the " Daily Advertiser," 
satisfied that he will find there the most accurate and trust- 
worthy account of the matter, and that what Nathan Hale 
did not know or did not publish about it was not true, or 
not worth knowing. 

Mr. Hale was more of a mathematician and civil -engineer 
than is commonly the case with editors ; and, interested in 
all mechanical operations, he became interested in those con- 
nected with his daily work and duties, and as he at once made 
an advance in the intellectual position and responsibilities of 

35 
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an editor and his relations to the public, so he made an ad- 
vance in the mechanical execution of his paper, was the first 
to use the power-press and other improvements, so that his 
paper, if it did not take precedence, was never behind any 
other in its mechanical execution, and the consequent satis- 
faction with which one could read it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hale devoted himself with singular fidelity 
to the intellectual character of his paper, furnished himself 
with various instrumentalities for making it interesting and 
instructive, and imported many foreign journals and news- 
papers to aid him in his work. " The Advertiser office," or 
Mr. Hale's library, was the first place in Boston, it is said, 
where complete files of the " London Times " and other im- 
portant English, French, and German newspapers could be 
found. In the midst of this work, however, he found time 
for other literary employments, and for promoting the general 
improvement of the community. Among the gentlemen who 
instituted the "North American Review," and among those 
who a few years afterwards established the " Christian Ex- 
aminer," Mr. Hale held a prominent place, and both by his 
pen, his experience, and his wise judgment aided both these 
periodicals in their early years. In 1825, from fresh surveys 
and original authorities, he prepared and published a map of 
New England, which has not yet lost its value and import- 
ance. In 1828 he published a pamphlet on the " Protective 
Policy of the United States," which was so able and instruc- 
tive that it attracted much attention, not only in this coun- 
try, but in Europe. He was a faithful worker also in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. He became a member in 
1820, and for twelve successive years, from 1824 to 1836, he 
was a faithful, laborious, and useful member of the Standing 
Committee. He was a member of the convention for the 
revision of the State Constitution in 1820, and among the 
few surviving members of that body who were returned thirty- 
three years afterwards to the convention for a similar revision 
in 1853, in both of which he served on important committees. 
He was early a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and in 1853 Harvard College acknowledged 
his merit, by conferring on him the honorary degree of LL.D. ; 
and as a testimony, not simply to his accomplished scholar- 
ship, hut to his varied and accurate information in things 
pertaining to the prosperity and progress of the community 
and the country, to his intelligent and devoted labors, and 
his high-toned character as a journalist, and to his remarkable 
powers of active practical usefulness, the honor conferred by 
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the college was most emphatically deserved. For nearly 
forty years, through the columns of the " Advertiser," Mr. 
Hale had been a power in this community, not simply in polit- 
ical, but in all matters affecting the prosperity of New Eng- 
land and the whole country, but especially in those more 
(immediately connected with the growth and the well-being 
of the city of Boston, the increase and wise management of 
its beneficent institutions, and the health, comfort, and happi- 
ness of its inhabitants. Upon all subjects the " Advertiser " 
gave no " uncertain sound." It was not hasty, but it was 
sure. It bided its time, waited till it had gathered all its 
facts and was clear in all its principles and conclusions, and 
then its bugle-note rang out so clear and strong, so cheering 
and persuasive, that it aroused to efforts which carried for- 
ward to complete execution some of the wisest and best 
things it desired to have done. While there was a Federal 
party, the "Advertiser" was a Federalist journal ; when and 
while there was a Whig party, the "Advertiser" was a Whig 
journal ; and during the years that marked the decadence of 
the one and the rise of the other of these parties, the " era of 
good feeling " as it has been called, that embraced Mr. Mon- 
roe's administration, the "Advertiser" was found approving 
all that was good and opposing all that was wrong or unjust 
in the administration of public affairs by any party. In 1820 
it gave the whole weight of its influence against the famous 
Missouri Compromise bill, and for the same reasons and upon 
the same principles, it opposed in later years the idea of 
" Squatter Sovereignty," so called, as embodied in the Ne- 
braska bill, and in 1854 was the first journal to suggest the 
immediate free colonization of Kansas, an enterprise which 
the columns of the " Advertiser " did not a little to promote 
and render successful. 

But in addition to the influence which his strong sense, 
his clear thought, and his wise, patriotic judgment enabled 
him to exert in the directions above mentioned, there are two 
things affecting the commercial growth and prosperity of this 
city and the daily comfort and happiness of its citizens, for 
which we are indebted to Nathan Hale more than to any 
other one man, and these are the building of our railroads, 
and the introduction of an abundant supply of pure water 
into our city. If we look at these two things, and their influ- 
ence upon the growth of our city and the comfort of our 
people, we must admit that Mr. Hale, more, certainly as 
much, as any man, who has lived among us for the eighty 
years of the present century, is entitled, as a public benefac- 
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tor, to have a monument erected to his memory somewhere 
within the limits of our city. That city would not be the 
large, prosperous, beautiful, comfortable place it is to-day, if 
you strike out his influence, his labors, his hard work in rela- 
tion to these two things, from 1826 to 1848. As a civil 
engineer, a man acquainted with mechanical laws and forces, 
Mr. Hale made himself complete master of every thing con- 
nected with the construction of railroads, — their cost, their 
capacity of transportation, and the probable results of the 
facilities of transportation which they would afford both for 
persons and merchandise. As a journalist who had a won- 
derful power of clear, strong, condensed, and conclusive state- 
ment, he put all this into the columns of his paper, " the 
respectable daily," day after day, month after month, year 
after year, if necessary, till at length the public mind was 
enlightened, aroused, and ready for action^ and then, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of his fellow-citizens, he went to the Legis- 
lature, to the Senate, that there by his influence and his votes 
he might inaugurate, give legal form and body and power to 
the enterprise he had so ably advocated in his paper ; and thus 
in 1831 "the Boston and Worcester" — the first railroad in 
New England on which steam power was used — was char- 
tered. Mr. Hale, who had been from 1828 the acting and 
active chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Internal Im- 
provements, was the first president of the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad Corporation, and for nineteen years was annually 
re-elected to that office. That road was the beginning of 
those long lines of railroads that now go out from and con- 
verge to this city, and but for the facilities for business and 
commercial enterprise and social intercourse they afford, Bos- 
ton would never have reached its present dimensions ; it 
might have fallen behind in the race of improvement, and 
become a fourth or fifth rate city. 

" The railroads would have come I" Certainly, they would 
have come ; we should have had them undoubtedly; but Mr. 
Hale accelerated their introduction by at least ten, perhaps 
twenty year's, through the amount of various, accurate, de- 
tailed argument and information which he so constantly and 
persistently presented to the public in his paper. Indeed, 
so valuable and important, both as a civil engineer and as an 
editor, were Mr. Hale's services and influence in inaugurating 
our railroads, that if at the time of his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, twenty years later, the corporations of the New Eng- 
land roads had contributed from their earnings a fortune 
amply adequate to place him in perfect ease, comfort, and 
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independence for the remainder of his life, it would have 
been nothing more than a just compensation for what he had 
done in opening — creating as it were — these new sources of 
wealth and prosperity. 

It will be admitted, also, that while we owe much to others, 
we are indebted to Mr. Hale more than to any other one man 
for the labors, services, and influences that found their culmi- 
nation in the introduction of an abundant supply of pure 
water into the city. We have become so accustomed to this 
daily blessing and comfort that we think little of it, and do 
not realize the difficulties that surrounded the enterprise in 
its initiation, or its importance and necessity as a work that 
must be done. We might have filled up the South Cove, the 
Back Bay, and the Neck flats, but without the healthful and 
copious streams that flow through and from the Cochituate 
water-pipes, the land thus made would never have been 
available for purposes of business or habitation ; grand ware- 
houses would never have been erected upon it, and many of 
the noble streets and splendid houses and healthful squares 
and parks and gardens, that now add so much to the beauty 
and grandeur of our city, would never have had an existence. 
And here again it was the combination of the civil engineer 
and the editor — the man of multiform practical knowledge, 
with power to state distinctly and enforce earnestly the re- 
sults reached by his investigations — that gave Mr. Hale his 
commanding influence upon every point and question that 
arose in connection with this subject. " Where from ? in 
what way? at what cost? can a sufficient supply 'of pure 
water be introduced into the city ? " These questions were 
all discussed and clearly and forcibly presented by Mr. Hale 
in the columns of the " Advertiser." He was a member of 
every successive board of commissioners on the introduction 
of water into the city except one, and that one was a board 
of commissioners and civil engineers from other States, and 
Mr. Hale was not put on this because the express purpose of 
this commission was to sit in judgment upon Mr. Hale's plans, 
and decide whether they should be adopted or not. This 
commission approved of these plans, they were adopted and 
carried into execution, so that we may rightfully claim for 
Mr. Hale, both as journalist and civil engineer, the largest 
measure of influence in securing to us the blessing of the 
Cochituate water. 

But while these two matters that have been mentioned 
may be regarded as the prominent public services of his life, 
that life was all useful and honorable. As a scholar and 
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literary man, as a journalist, a civil engineer, a man of large, 
varied, accurate knowledge, and comprehension of very many 
subjects, Mr. Hale, up to the declining health of the latter 
years of his life, was always active and useful. In 1854, when 
seventy years old, and after fifty years of incessant mental 
labor, his health failed, and a slight paralysis, from which he 
never absolutely recovered, diminished his physical vigor and 
affected somewhat, not the clearness of his thought or the 
soundness of his judgment, but the active play of his mind. 
He lived ten years after this, though largely retired from the 
world, with little or no active participation in its affairs, but 
receiving continually testimonies of the profound reverence 
and respect of his friends, an object of the tenderest assidui- 
ties and the most devoted affection of his family, to whom 
his unvarying cheerfulness, fortitude, and patience, the grand 
exhibition he made of a perfect submission and trust, endeared 
him more and more as his life approached its close. His 
death, calm, peaceful, and without pain, occurred on the 9th. 
of February, 1863. 

The marked feature in Mr. Hale's character, the controll- 
ing element in his life, was a singularly nice and delicate 
conscientiousness. Always, at all times, and in relation to 
all things, it seemed to be his strong desire and purpose to 
do perfect justice to everybody, and rather than fail in this, 
he would do injustice to himself, and forbear to press claims 
that might have been pressed much further than he was 
willing to urge them. This forbearance originated in his 
modesty, which was more than equal to his merit. No man 
who had such moral worth, intellectual power, and varied 
acquisitions, and had rendered such important services to his 
fellow-citizens, was ever so unassuming, unpretentious. 

Mr. Everett, whose intimate relationship enabled him to 
judge, spoke the truth, when, at the meeting of the Historical 
Society, at which his death was noticed, he said, " I do not 
scruple to pronounce him, not only one of the best men I 
ever knew, but one of the persons possessed of the greatest 
amount of valuable knowledge, endowed with the largest 
capacity of usefulness, and yet covered with such a thick veil 
of modesty that there were few individuals whom a casual 
observer, unacquainted with his character, would have been 
more likely to pass unobserved." Yet there was no want of 
self-reliance in Mr. Hale. Beneath that modest, unassuming, 
diffident, and at times almost hesitating manner, he carried 
as bold and brave a heart, as firm and unwavering principles, 
as ever filled a human breast. No man could intimidate him 
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and nothing tempt him to do wrong, or to furnish the use of 
his columns for unworthy purposes. He was cheerful and 
buoyant, mild and serene, in temperament and disposition, and 
in the intercourse of domestic life and amid all the perplexi- 
ties of business, none can remember a hasty, angry, or unkind 
word from his lips. His affections were as warm and tender 
as his principles were firm, and while he bore the misfortunes 
that came in his path with patient fortitude, it was not be- 
cause he was indifferent, not because he did not feel them 
with a keen sensibility, but because there was a power within 
him greater than any thing outward. The basis of his char- 
acter, the inspiration of his life, was a deep religious faith, 
the foundations of which were laid by parental instruction and 
culture in that beautiful village in the valley of the Connec- 
ticut where he was born, and the superstructure reared and 
made beautiful in its proportions by his own personal care and 
culture amid the turmoil of business and enterprise in a busy 
and growing city. It was this faith that made his active life 
useful and honorable, his declining years peaceful and digni- 
fied, till death came as a benediction to remove to a higher 
sphere one whose work was done and well done on earth ; 
and over few graves more truly or more appropriately than 
over his could be inscribed that Scripture declaration, which 
is at the same time a rich inheritance, a blessed consolation, 
and a grand incentive to all survivors, " The memory of the 
just is blessed." 

On coming to Boston in 1810, Mr. Hale became a wor- 
shipper and communicant at the church in Brattle Square, 
and at the time of the death of Mr. Amos Lawrence, he was 
chosen one of the deacons of the church, retaining the office 
for the remainder of his life. 

In September, 1816, he married Sarah Preston Everett, 
sister of Edward Everett, who survived him a few years. 
They had eleven children, seven of whom viz. : Nathan, Sarah 
Everett, Lucretia Peabody, Edward Everett, Alexander, 
Charles, and Susan, survived the period of infancy and child- 
hood, and four of whom are still living. 

Mr. Hale was returned to the Legislature five years in all, 
— three as representative, from 1819 to 1822 inclusive, and 
two as senator, from 1828 to 1830 inclusive. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

GEORGE ROBEE'T RUSSELL, LL.D. 

BY THEODORE LYMAN. 



The mother of Mr. Russell, Sylvia Ammidon, was of French 
origin. His father was Jonathan Russell, United States 
Minister to Sweden, and one of the Commissioners who ne- 
gotiated the treaty of Ghent. 

The subject of this notice was born in Providence, May 5, 
1800 ; and there his early boyhood was passed. In February, 
1814, he accompanied his father and Henry Clay to Ghent ; 
and in the autumn, was sent to school in Paris. There he 
remained two years, during one of the most exciting periods 
in French history. In after years he liked to speak of the 
appearance of Napoleon and of the ever-changing scenes 
which had so impressed his boyish memory. Such anecdotes 
gave scope to his unusual powers of conversation and rare 
descriptive faculty. On his return to America, and after 
preparation at a private school and at Exeter Academy, he 
entered the Sophomore class of Brown College in 1818, and 
graduated in 1821. His chum and most intimate friend was 
Samuel G. Howe, whose character, then noted only for ex- 
treme restlessness, was destined to unfold those remarkable 
powers which rendered him a benefactor to his race. 

In 1822 young Russell went to Philadelphia, and studied 
law with the celebrated advocate John Sergeant. Admitted 
to the bar, it took him but three weeks to make up his mind 
that the law was not for him. Brave by nature and fond of 
adventure, he chose rather to take counsel of Howe, who was 
then much excited by the Greek war for independence, in 
which he afterwards took part. South American freedom 
seemed to Mr. Russell of greater importance, and in 1825 he 
sailed for Lima, furnished with a letter of introduction to 
Bolivar. A near view of Spanish Americans cooled his 
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enthusiasm, and 1826 found him seeking his fortune in Can- 
ton. The great American merchant, John P. Gushing, was 
so struck by his intelligence and weight of character that he 
sent him on important business to Manila, where in 1828 he 
established the house of Russell & Sturgis. Trade prospered 
with him, so that in 1835 he was able to return to Boston 
with a sufficient fortune. He married in that year, Sarah, 
daughter of Robert G. Shaw. 

With marriage, his career as a merchant ceased, and thence- 
forth he occupied himself with literature, and the employ- 
ments of rural life, and with public cares. 

He had a strong love for belles lettres, and was a good 
French and Spanish scholar. A contemporary writer says, 
" Mr. Russell was then noted for the richness and clearness 
of his style of composition. One notices these traits in the 
public addresses of his later life, as also the fine humor which 
sallied on almost every page, and made him one of the most 
agreeable of companions." 

Among his compositions the chief were : "The Merchant," 
an essay given before the Phi Beta Kappa of Brown College ; 
and addresses to the Norfolk Agricultural Society, the Rhode 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, 
and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. He 
wrote also for the "Atlantic Monthly" a spirited account of 
the Hundred Days. 

Mr. Russell had a fearless spirit, and possessed the traits 
that usually accompany supreme courage. His resentment 
against oppression or tyranny was quick and stern, but tem- 
pered by a generous and forgiving disposition. The impulses 
of his character naturally drove him from the Democratic 
party, in which he had been trained, and led him early to 
join those of the Whigs who were first known as Free Soil- 
ers, and who afterward founded the Republican party. The 
firmness and wisdom of his course brought him great praise, 
and so raised his credit that he would certainly have repre- 
sented his district in Congress during the war of the Rebel- 
lion had not an attack of cerebral paralysis rendered him 
incapable of public duty. From this malady, which occurred 
in 1859, he never fully recovered. He died at Manchester, 
on the 5th of August, 1866. 

Mr. Russell received the degree of LL.D. from Brown 
University in 1849, and was elected a member of the Histori- 
cal Society in January, 1857. 

36 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM HYSLOP SUMNER. 

BY ALONZO H. QUINT. 



William Hyslop Sumnek died Oct. 24, 1861, at his resi- 
dence in Jamaica Plain. 

He was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, "on the night of 
July 4, 1780." He was son of Increase Sumner, afterward 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, and who died a few days after 
he had taken the oath of office for the third year as Governor 
of this State. The wife of Governor Sumner, and mother of 
William Hyslop Sumner, was Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Hyslop, a prominent and successful merchant of Boston. 

The boyhood of William H. Sumner was passed in the 
Auchmuty house, corner of Washington and Cliff Streets, a 
fine mansion, built about 1761, which was confiscated in the 
time of the Revolution, and which was purchased by Gover- 
nor Sumner, who died in that house. Mrs. Sumner continued 
to reside there until the year 1806, when she removed to 
Boston. 

The subject of this memorial, on leaving the schools in 
Roxbury, was fitted for college in Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, under the instruction of Ebenezer Pemberton, Abiel 
Abbot, and Mark Newman, — entering the academy in 1793. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1799, shortly after 
the decease of his eminent father (which took place June 9), 
and this decease prevented the son from taking any public 
part in the exercises of Commencement. He entered the law 
office of Hon. John Davis, then district-attorney, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1802. He continued the practice of 
law until the year 1818, when his whole time began to be 
given to military duties. 

In 1808, and for the next eleven years, he represented Bos- 
ton in the lower branch of the State Legislature. 

In 1806 he was aide-de-camp to Governor Strong, and again 
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from 1813 to 1816 inclusive, and held the same relation to 
Governor Brooks from 1816 to 1818. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Brooks Adjutant-General ; and he held 
that position, with the office of Quartermaster-General, for 
sixteen years, until, in 1834, he resigned the office. General 
Dearborn succeeded him. 

General Sumner's services to the military of this State were 
extremely valuable. He had especial fitness and fondness for 
such work. In travel in Europe he gratified his taste in this 
particular, and acquired valuable information. He was in- 
trusted also with some special duties. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1814, he was appointed by Governor Strong executive 
agent to " repair to the District of Maine, and promptly to 
provide every practicable means for the defence of that part of 
the State." On the same day, also, the Commissioners for 
sea-coast defence (Hon. David Cobb, Timothy Pickering, and 
John Brooks) confided to him their full power. The District 
of Maine was at that time invaded by the enemy. The un- 
fortunate conflict between Governor Strong and the national 
Government, as to the precise right of the Government to call 
for troops, and the obligation of the State to answer the call, 
had resulted in leaving Massachusetts seriously exposed. The 
coast of Maine was especially in peril. Jealousies between 
officers were existing. The political controversies, in which 
Maine was strenuously opposed to the policy of Governor 
Strong, aggravated the evil. The aide-de-camp, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, was intrusted by the Governor 
and Commissioners with great power; particularly delicate, in 
view of the fact that officers of the rank of major-general 
were then in command, and that he had also to consult with, 
and co-operate with, United States officers. Colonel Sum- 
ner's duties called him to the navy yard at Kittery, Fort 
McClary, Wells, Kennebunk, Saco, Portland, Bath, and Wis- 
casset. Troops were stationed where needed, ammunition and 
supplies furnished, the credit of the State pledged, and ex- 
posed positions put in a state of defence. For the manner in 
which he had performed these duties Colonel Sumner received 
the expression of the entire approbation of the Governor and 
the Commissioners. In his " History of East Boston," an 
Appendix is given to his proceedings in this service, and a 
temperate and judicious statement of the grounds upon which 
Governor Strong refused to obey the calls of the national 
Government. Mr. Sumner's official relation to the Governor, 
and the many papers which he preserved, make his statements 
extremely valuable. The conflict of authority had not then 
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been passed upon by judicial decisions, and the view of Gov- 
ernor Strong, long since settled to be erroneous, was then 
sustained by successive Chief Justices of Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts had, however, stationed State troops at some 
exposed points at the request of the national authorities. For 
the expenses of this the State claimed reimbursement. In 
1816 Colonel Sumner was appointed State agent, with Hon. 
James Lloyd, to present these claims ; but success was not 
then had. 

Mr. Sumner held office as Adjutant-General under Gov- 
ernors Brooks, Eustis, Lincoln, and Davis. In November, 
1826, he was appointed by the Secretary of War as a member 
of a board of army and militia officers, to report a plan of 
militia organization for the whole country, and also a system of 
cavalry tactics. Of this board Major-General Winfield Scott 
was president, and the other members (besides General Sum- 
ner) were Major-General Thomas Cadwallader, Adjutant- 
General Beverly Daniel of North Carolina, Lieutenant-Colonel 
(afterward Brigadier-General) Abraham Eustis, of the 4th 
U. S. Artillery, Lieutenant-Colonel (afterward President) 
Zachary Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel E. Cutler, 3d U. S. In- 
fantry, and Major Charles Nourse, U. S. A. The board sat 
in Washington and fulfilled the duties assigned. 

General Sumner resided, while in Boston, after the decease 
of his mother (which took place Dec. 28, 1810), on Mount 
Vernon Street, which was known, however, till near the close 
of his residence there, as Sumner Street. 

In 1834, on resigning his office, he removed from Boston, 
and eventually purchased, and occupied until his death, the 
fine estate overlooking large portions of Jamaica Plain. His 
resignation was greatly owing to the necessary absorption of 
his time by the great project he had early conceived of bring- 
ing the territory known as Noddle's Island, then occupied as 
pasturage, into settlement as East Boston. The account of 
his early plans, of his repeated attempts to obtain the co- 
operation of the several owners, — the title being in his 
mother's family, — and the final success, are minutely given in 
his "History of East Boston." For years acting — being an 
only son — as attorney for his mother, and trustee for his two 
sisters, the scrupulous honor with which he guarded their inter- 
ests was itself an obstacle. It is needless, as well as impossible, 
to repeat the story of the settlement of East Boston. It was 
in December, 1831, that he succeeded in contracting for the 
purchase of one-half from other relatives, — one of his sisters 
and an uncle owning the other half, — the sister having ac- 
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quired her share by a division by lot, which General Sumner 
urged as the method which must satisfy all parties. The 
East Boston Company was incorporated March 25, 1833. 
General Sumner was the owner of one-fourth of the shares, and 
his sister of one-sixth. He was for many years President of 
the Company, and finally left its Executive Committee, on 
account of ill health, in 1850, when he was seventy years 
of age. 

The broad and liberal plans, which resulted in such success 
as was witnessed in East Boston, were very greatly due to Gen- 
eral Sumner. He had been familiar with the Island from his 
boyhood, it being a family inheritance. He had very early seen 
what it might become. Regularity and good width of streets, 
and the laying out of squares, were due greatly to his earnest 
advocacy. It was the project of his life to build a citj r where 
he had seen a mere pasture. His interest continued to the 
last. In 1852, while in Paris, he learned that a " Tree Asso- 
ciation " had been formed, and he immediately gave two lots 
to that society, which brought over $4,000 into its treasury. 
The Library Association also received his help, and ultimately 
received his own library. When the lands were being laid 
lout, the former tenant was offered his choice of an acre of 
land if he would build a house upon it, and he at once refused 
the offer. 

General Sumner's work, the " History of East Boston," con- 
tains the fullest details of the history of that place from the 
beginning of Massachusetts colonization. He traced the title 
carefully, having the help of important family papers. What- 
ever incidents could be found touching that island, he wove 
into his history. It is worth recording, that he availed him- 
self of the valuable services of Mr. William B. Trask and 
Mr. Samuel Burnham, in making investigations and arranging 
materials under his dictation, but the work was his own. 
The superintendence of its printing, his severe ill-health 
obliged him to commit to a member of this Society. 

It is, perhaps, an interesting coincidence that General 
Sumner, who planned and achieved the settlement on the 
eastern side of Boston, should have been chief-marshal of 
the procession which, July 2, 1821, attended the completion 
of the Mill Dam Avenue, the first road which opened the 
western side to occupation, and was the preliminary to the 
filling of the whole Back Bay. 

General Sumner's other writings were not many. He pre- 
pared and had printed a genealogy of the Sumner family, 
with facts as to its English home ; an account of an article of 
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furniture called the " Eliot Bureau " ; and some interesting 
" Recollections of Washington's Visit to Boston " in 1789, — 
and in his old age he cherished the fact that he was one of 
the few living who had seen the Father of his Country. He 
described minutely the reception and the line of school chil- 
dren, of which he was one. These short articles were printed 
in the " New England Historical and Genealogical Register." 

Four years before his death, and just as he was about to 
put his History to press, he was severely stricken with paraly- 
sis, and for a time was utterly unable even to speak. He 
continued physically helpless, though he recovered the power 
of speech ; but for the last two years of his life he could, 
again, scarcely speak. He retained, however, the power of his 
naturally vigorous mind and memory, but died of the disease 
which had made him helpless for four years. He was a 
member of St. John's parish at Jamaica Plain, and earnest 
in its support. 

General Sumner was elected a member of this Society, 
Dec. 10, 1857. 



